574     SELECTED PROBLEMS OF PERSONAL ADJUSTMENT
'The pelvic disturbance is associated with a breakdown in the emotional resources
of the patient. Typically it is not associated with men but takes some form recognizable
as the direction of a major interest, whether or not specifically sexual; perhaps work
or family obligation, lack of joy or an impasse in the religious experience. Without
direct sexual experience with others, the patient can spin exuberant fancy, display
acceptance, negation, boredom, or cynicism; the real meaning of her virginity is not
necessarily in her attitude about sex:"
The sense of loneliness and isolation arises from a restriction of the
social interaction that is so important to personal development. And, since
sexual congress, normally the most- absorbing social act in marriage, is
denied these women (except those who have had extramarital experi-
ence), it follows that on this score alone they experience an absence of
the intimate social stimulation and response normally found by married
people. In this regard they tend to remain asexual, or at best dependent
upon relatively inadequate forms of sexual expression. But isolation and
loneliness arise perhaps equally often from the kck of normal and cul-
turally expected family life with husband and children. If we take the
view that childbearing itself completes the physiological demands of the
normal healthy female, we see that the failure to have such experience
puts these women in a class by themselves. So far as reproductive func-
tioning goes, the single woman has something in common with the child-
less wife.
Faced with these problems, of which they often do not become thor-
oughly conscious until they are past thirty or thirty-five years of age,
these women express their adaptation to their condition of isolation and
inferiority in various ways. As we shall note shortly, these concern not
only substitute sexual adjustments, but work, play, religious experience,
and relations to relatives, friends, and other persons. We find emotional
responses ranging from strong resentment, often shown in open anger,
through irritability and restlessness, to unconscious but powerful anxiety,
and-on to melancholia or complete, retreat. Among the gravest tempta-
tions to the woman faced ever more obviously with spinsterhood is to
regress to childish and early adolescent modes of action and attitude. Of
course, in this she is not different in response from others faced with
personality crises, except that her pfoblems are complicated by changing
moral, economic, and familial patterns. Her greatest task or ideal aim is
to grow up and remain mature in her work, in her friendships, and in
other activities, and within this framework to make the most adequate
sexual and affectional reorganization possible in the modern world.
Without doubt the actual reasons for not marrying are many and com-
plex. Even the conscious justifications or rationalizations which single
women provide represent a wide range of such items: "I had to care for
an invalid father'*; "I wanted a career rather than marriage"; "I was